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LETTER FROM GERRIT SMITH. 


To the Men who put me in Nomination. 

Now that the Election is past and my labors 
connected with it are ended, I owe a few words 
to those who did me the honor to name me for 
the office of Governor. 

As soon as I accepted the nomination I enter- 


ed upon the work of holding Meetings in all 


parts of the State. They numbered fifty three, 
and consumed an average time of about two and 
a half hours. They were generally large, and 
frequently there was not room for the crowd. 
To attend them has cost me some four thousand 
miles of travel and two and a half months’ time, 

The novel character of the Meetings was 
enough to make them interesting. They were 


filled up with questions and answers and occa- ° 


sional discussions between my questioners and 
myself. They were emphatically a school for 
acquiring knowledge of the province and duties 
of civil government—a school in which we were 
all pupils, and in which we were all at liberty to 
be teathers. Should such a school be opened 
by all candidates for high executive office and 
legislative office, the masses could not fail to 
grow rapidly in political wisdom. 

I hope that the good accomplished by these 
Meetings will not be estimated by the smallness 
of my vote. They have perhaps had the effect 
to reduce rather than increase it. Very unpopu- 
lar answers were drawn from me by those who 
questioned me in regard to the Common Schools, 
the Poor House, the Rights of Woman, the 
Legalization of a Sabbath, Tariffs, &c. Ke. 
Manifestly the people are not yet prepared to 
receive the thoroughly democratic theories, 
which I have spent so much of many years in 
inculcating. Manifestly I must live and die 
an unpopular politician. Still 1 may not have 
lived in vain; and the words which I have 
spoken and written, may not all die with me. 

I cannot doubt that my Meetings have exer- 
ted considerable influence against the Caucus 











System—that bad System which has robbed the 
people of the right of suffrage, and left it to the 
handfuls of demagoges to dictate the choice of 
rulers, That the voters are degraded to the 
one work of registering the decrees of the Cau- 
cus need but be said to be believed. Happily, the 
practice of interrogating the candidate in the 
presence of the popular assembly cannot obtain 
without subverting the Caucus System. Is 
there any thing else that can subvert it ? 

You, who put me in nomination, are abolition- 
ists and prohibitionists. Indeed, it was to pro- 
mote the shutting up of the dramshops in our 
State and the shutting out of the kidnappers 
from it, that you desired my election. I trust 
that my Meetings have done something towards 
reviving Temperance and Freedom. I found 
them well nigh dead wherever I went: and, I 
confess, that they still show but few and faint 
signs of life. What folly to connect such great 
sacred causes with a vulgar political party ! 
What folly for reformers to go ‘nto such a party | 
How many of the sadly partyized old friends of 
Freedom and Temperance have within the last 
three months told me that I was ruining the 
Republican party !| So stone-blind were they to 
the obvious fact that the Republican party was 
ruining them ! 

That there are but few abolitionists and pro- 
hibitionists in this State is evident from my 
small vote:—few, I mean, who are earnest 
enough to place their abolition and prohibition 
above the claims of party. There are, it is true, 
many who prate against slavery. Surely it can 
be no more than prating, so long as they vote 
for candidates who admit slavery to be law, 
and candidates who are willing that our State 
should suffer the kidnapper to prowl through it 
in search of his prey. There are many too who 
prate for prohibition. But that this also is mere 
prating is manifest from the fact that a very 
small proportion of the professed prohibitionists 
were willing to break out from their parties in 
the recent Election, and vote for the only pro- 
hibition candidate for Governor. I know it will 
be said that many real prohibitionists voted for 
Mr. Morgan because they were duped into the 
belief that he was a prohibitionist. Alas, they 
were willing to be duped! So transparent a 
falsehood could carry away none but such as 
are willing to be carried away byit. Let what 
will be said to the contrary, they, who have now 
voted with the Republican and Democratic and 
American parties, have voted in effect that the 
dramshop shall continue its horrid work of 
multiplying drunkards and pests and blasphe- 
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mers and murderers. If any of them were 
cheated by misrepresentations, they were for tha 
most part those, whose political relations and 
state of mind were such, as made them glad to 
be cheated. 

I have referred to the smallness of my vote. 
I confess that it is far below my expectation. 
Early in last month I believed it would go as 
high as fifty thousand. More than this, it seemed. 
at one time asif the Republican party was getting 
discouraged, and that I might therefore possibly 
get a still larger vote than I had counted on. 
But by the middle of the month I found that 
the results of the Elections in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Indiana had inspired the Republicans 
with confidence and Democrats with fears. The 
inclination of Republicans to come to me was 
now arrested: and Democrats had become more 
accessible, In this altered state of things I saw 
the necessity of reducing the estimate ofmy vote 
—for [ could not expect to get more than one 
Democrat towards making up my loss for three 
or four Republicans. Nevertheless even down 
to the day of Election I felt sure that my vote 
would go as high as thirty thousand’; and I told 


' many and wrote many that I hoped it would 


reach forty. My opinion of the result of a po- 
litical canvass will not henceforth be valued 
very highly. 

Tam not sure but Governor Seward’s Roches- 
ter Speech did more than all things else to dam- 
age my prospects. It passed for an Abolition 
speech ; especially because it espoused our old 
Abolition doctrine that in the end the States 
must all be blessed with Freedom, or all given 
up to the curse of Slavery. 

I hope that the friends of Temperance will 
not be discouraged by this Election from further 
political action. Such action must be continued, 
or Temperance will continue to decline. The 
dramshops must be shut up, or the, desolating 
tide of drunkeness will keep rising. Hence he 
must not be regarded as an earnest Temperance 
man, who votes for anti-prohibitionists. Never 
did I feel more need of the shutting up of the 
dramshop than in my recent tour through the 
State. Almost every where I met evidences of 
greatly increased use of strong drink and tobac- 
co. As a general proposition they go together. 
The relinquishment of the one will be the relin- 
quishment of the other. What a curse are they 
to this generation ! Anda greater curse will they 
probably prove to the generation that shall in- 
herit our rum and tobacco-defiled, debased, and 
dwarfed nature. I am aware that such matters 
are held to lie without the province of states- 
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A territory wrested from Mexico. 


, measure of Abolition. 


manship. But to my mind no statesman should 
be ignoramt of them, or unmoved by them. 

I hope too that the radical friends of Freedom 
will not be discouraged by their fewness in this 
Election. Never was there more need of their 
perseverance ; for never were her prospects dark- 
er. How very rapid her decline since the pub- 
lic mind was drawn away from the abolition to 
the non-extension of slavery! By the year 
1846 the Liberty Party, which was ever intent 
on abolishing slavery, had swelled its members 
to sixty or seventy thousand. The strong anti- 
slavery sentiment of that year was responded to 
by the House of Representatives in a vote of 
115 to 106 for shutting out slavery from all the 
But by the 
next Session the majority was the other way. 
In 1847 the Liberty Party was swallowed up 
in a virtually new Party, whose candidate had 
never been known as an abolitionist. The next 
year this new Party gave place to another, which 
placed at its head that pre-eminent opponent of 
the abolitionists, Martin Van Buren. Never- 
theless this party of 1848 was compelled by the 
popular sense to be somewhat of an Abolition 
Party. It promised (and with Mr. Van Buren’s 
express consent) to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. So also in the next formed 
Anti-slavery Party—that of 1852—there was a 
But utterly impotent 


4 \ for good did these Parties prove; and so will 


¢ 


jevery other that does not go for the atolition 


/ of all slavery, and that does not, instead of con- 


ceding legal protection to any part of it, hold 
every part of it to be a piracy and an outlaw. 

In his Inaugural Address (in 1853) President 
Pierce was emboldened by the growing pro-sla- 
very public sentiment to say that slavery “is 
recognized by the Constitution and stands like 
any other admitted right, and that the States 
where it exists are entitled to efficient remedies 
to enforce the Constitutional provisions.” 


In 1854 the Missouri Compromise was repeal- 
ed, and the absurd doctrine of “ Squatter Sov- 
ereignty” installed in its place. Absurd indeed 
—for since the American people own the Ter- 
ritories they cannot escape from the obligation to 
govern them. ‘They can abdicate only when 
they cease to own them: and that cannot be 
until they become States. 


In 1856 the Republicans built their plat- 
form and put in it not one Abolition plank. 
Even as late as 1854 an attempt was made by 
the Anti-slavery Party in Congress to repeal 
the Fugitive Slave Act. But by the year 1856 
sham Anti-slavery Parties had so far done their 
bad work upon the public mind, that there was 
no longer a call for such repeal. 

Under the demoralizing processes of these 
sham Anti-slavery as well as Pro-slavery 
Parties the country was now prepared for that 
culmination of wickedness, the Dred Scott De- 
cision. Next came the vote in Congress by 
which the Republican Party conceded to a 
Territory the right come into the Union with 
or without slavery :—that sad vote, which cast 
this Party down into one indiscriminate heap 


with the other Parties upon the low ground of . 


“ Squatter Sovereignty.” 

Nothing now remains for the Republican 
Party, or for its speedy and more nationalized 
successor, but to fall in with the virtual doctrine 
of the Dred Scott Decision and of Mr. Buchan- 











an’s positions, that slavery exists, or may exist, 
in all the States by force of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

After all was I not wrong in attributing so 
dark a prospect to Freedom ? This anti-slavery 
quackery is necessarily near its end. The non- 
sensical movements against slavery will soon be 
all over. We shall soon touch bottom. Then 
for an upward movement. Then for an earnest 
and rapidly growing Abolition Party :—a Party, 
that will not meet slavery with mere negations 
and the whining, cowardly deprecation of its ex- 
tension: but that will boldly array against 
that mighty positive power another and a 
mightier positive power—Liberty against Sila- 
very. Itis only in the grapple of these two 
powers with each other that Slavery can be 
conquered. 

I referred to the Dred Scott Decision and 
Mr. Buchanan’s positions. Abhorrent as they 
are to every right-minded man, nevertheless 
why should they be complained of by Repub- 
licans or by any other men, who admit the le- 
gality of slavery? Mr. Buchanan was entirely 
right in saying that slavery was as Constitution- 
ally in Kansas as in Georgia or South Carolina. 
Nay, if man can be property, then can slavery, 
which is simply the reduction of man to proper- 
ty, exist any where, let statutes or even Con- 
stitutions say what they will to the contrary. 
The abominable Lecompton Constitution did 
not err in saying: “ The right of property 1s 
before and higher than any Constitutional sanc- 
tion.” For property is not, as it is often called, 
the creature of law. Law can protect, but not 
create, it. Property, being such in the nature 
of things, is necessarily property everywhere. 
Barley and butter, being recognized as proper- 
ty in this State, she would not suffer Virginia to 
deny the rights of property in barley and but- 
ter, which New Yorkers had carried to the 
Richmond market. If then New York allows 
that men can be property in Virginia, why 
should Virginia be expected to tolerate the de- 
nial of the rights of property in men who dwell 
in, or who are carried to, New York? Who- 
ever admits that A. B. can lawfully hold slaves 
in Virginia is estopped by this admission from 
denying the right of A.B. to bring them to New 
York and continue to hold them in slavery, or in 
other words as property. 

I do not forget that the safety of Kansas from 
slavery will be cited to show that I am wrong in 
what I have said of the worthlessness of the 
Non-extension-of-slavery Parties. It is true 
that Kansas is safe from slavery. So she has 
been for years. This however is not the work 
of Parties. It is work that has been done out- 
side of Parties. Kansas owes her safety under 
God to her own brave spirits and strong arms, 
It is true that she could not have had them all 
but for help from abroad—but for the wisdom 
and benevolence of tliose lovers of Liberty who 
embarked and persevered in the work of send- 
ing her men and munitions and money. No 
man out of Kansas has done so much as Eli 
Thayer to save her: and no man in Kansas has 


done so much as John Brown—Old John 
Brown the fighter. 
Ohno! Kansas owes her: salvation to no 


Party—to no Speeches and no Votes either in 
Congress or elsewhere. She owes it to her 
ample preparations to repel by physical force 
the aggressions of slavery. She believed sla- 











very to be a pirate—the superlative pirate - 
and she prepared herself to deal with it in just 
thatcommon sense way that every persistent pi- 
rate is to be dealt with. 

Kansas would have been just as safe from 
slavery as she is now, even had the attempt 
been made by the President and all Congress to 
force the Lecompton Constitution upon her. 
Just as safe as she now is would she have been, 
had the Federal Government declared war 
upon her. 

GERRIT SMITH. 

Prrersoro, November 5, 1858, 

















THE GERRIT SMITH MOVEMENT. 


The readers of our two last numbers wil] 
have learned something of the “Gerrit Smith 
movement” in the State of New York. They 
will now wish to know more of the result. 

Well.—We polled a smaller vote for Gerrit 
Smith than we had reason, at one time, to an- 
ticipate—much smaller than we should have 
done, but for influences of which we shall speak 
presently. The Letter of Gerrit Smith himself 
on our first page, gives a very fair account of 
the matter, and contains thoughts, facts, and 
suggestions, every way important, trustworthy, 
and deserving the attention ofiabolitionists, ‘T'o 
these we must add some further particulars, and 
some reflections of our own. 


HQW MORGAN WAS ELECTED. , 

We were disappointed in the election of Mr. 
Morgan. At the beginning of the canvass, and 
indeed, up to a late stage of it, his friends did 
not expect, his success. None of the leading 
Republican Editors, if indeed any of them, so 
far as we know, expressed, until a late day, any 
expectations of his election—a fact quite re- 
markable, and very unusual, it being one of the 
stereotyped and standing methods of political 
editors, to prophecy success, as a means of secur- 
ing it, since people love to vote with a majority, 
and because hope stimulates exertion. 

The Republican nomination was not enthusi- 
astic—nor was it enthusiastically received. 
Leading Republican editors were not, all of 
them, understood to be cordial. It is believed 
that one, at least, of them, the Senior Editor of 
the Tribune, was among the disappointed aspi- 
rants. An editorial on the evils of the Caucus 
System, as thrusting forward new men, to the 
disadvantage of the more experienced, was be- 
lieved to have had its origin in the nomination. 

Political editors put down the probable vote 
for Gerrit Smith at from 25 to 50,000. The 
lowest number, as it now appears, had it been 
cast as every body expected it would be, would 
have defeated Morgan. 

This the Republican leaders understood. 

The success of the Pennsylvania “ fusion” in 
electing a delegation to Congress of a number 
of Douglas democrats was hailed as a Republi- 
can victory, though the party in Illinois was la- 
boring to defeat Douglas himself! These 
Douglas victories, strangesto tell, inspired our 
New York Republicans with hope. If some- 
thing could be done to induce Temperance men 
Abolitionists and colored voters to come into the 

same “ fusion” the election of Morgan might be 
secured, How could this be effected ? 
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The first thing was to secure the aid of Color- 
ed lecturers in aid of the “white man’s party.” 
Wm. J. Watkins and one or two others were 
found approachable, and the old forlorn hope 
of getting equal suffrage at the hands of the 
party, was appealed to, again. A Temperance 
lecturer was also employed to persuade Tem- 
perance men that Morgan was a prohibitionist. 
One thing more was needed, and that was to 
persuade Abolitionists that the Republican 
party was about to take “radical” ground 
against slavery. Who should do this ? No less 
a man than Senator Seward, the expectant of a 
Republican Nomination for the Presidency (and 
whose prospects would be blasted in case of the 
defeat of Mr. Morgan) undertook this great 
task “imself. At Rochester, in one of the most 
elaborate speeches of his life, he laid himself out, 
very obviously, for that sole purpose. The Trib- 
une too, as in duty bound, came up, though tar- 
dily, to the rescue. 

In his speech, Mr. Seward said— 


‘Thus these antagonistic systems are contin- 
ually coming into closer contact, and collision 
results, 

“Shall I tell you what this collision means ? 
They who think that it is accidental, unnecessary, 
the work of interested or fanatical agitators, and 
therefore ephemeral, mistake tbe case altogether. 
It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing 
and enduring forces, and it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, 
become either entirely a Slave-holding nation, or 
entirely a Free-Labor nation. Either the cot- 
ton and rice fields of South Carolina and the 
sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately 
be tilled by Free Labor, and Charleston and 
New Crleans become marts for legitimate mer- 
chandise alone, or else the rye fields and wheat 
fields of Massachusetts and New York must 
again be surrendered by their farmers to slave 
culture and to the production of slaves, and 
Boston and New York become once more mar- 
kets for trade in the bodies and souls of men. 
It is the failure to apprehend this great truth 
that induces so many unsuccessful attempts at 
final compromise between the Slave and Free 
States, and it is the existence of this great fact, 
that renders all such pretended compromises, 
when made, vain and ephemeral. Startling as 
this saying may appear to you, fellow-citizens, 
it is by no means an original or even a modern 
one. Our fore-fathers knew it to be true, and 
unanimously acted upon it, when they framed 
the Constitution of the United States, They 
regarded the existence of the servile system in 
so many of the states with sorrow and shame, 
which they openly confessed, and they looked 
upon the collision between them, which was 
therijjust revealing itself, and which we are now 
accustomed to deplore, with favor and hope. 
They knew that either the one or the other sys- 
tem must exclusively prevail.” 


This was presenting the issue exactly as Rad- 
ical Abolitionists present it. In a_ political 
speech, if it meant anything of a practical char- 
acter—any thing adequate or appropriate to the 
exigency thus described—it meant to suggest 
the pressing necessity of an immediate and un- 
compromising political effort for the extirpation 
of slavery from every one of the States. To 
have meant anything short of this, would have 
been to have meant the complete surrender of 
liberty in every state ofthe Union. This state- 
ment is confirmed by the solemnity with which 
Mr, Seward seemed to contemplate the alterna- 
tive. Said he— 

‘¢ When that evil day shall come, and all fur- 
ther effort at resistance shall be impossible, then, 


f there shall be no better hope for redemption 
than I can now foresee, I shall say with Frank- 





lin, while looking abroad over the whole earth 
for a new and more congenial home : “ Where 
Liberty dwells, there is my country.” 

Mr. Seward had made up his mind, so hetold 
us, to quit his native country, rather than sub- 
mit to the universal prevalence of slavery. 
And he had before said that slavery would over 
run all the states, unless banished from all of 
them! Did he mean to be understood that he 
had no political remedy to propose, for saving 
freedom in the free states by overthrowing sla- 
very in the slave states ? 

The whole structure of his speech shows that 
he did not mean to be thus understood. It is a 
labored effort to show, first, that the nation can- 
not be saved from slavery except by the over- 
throw of the Democratic party—second, that no 
party but the Republican party can do it :—In 
other words, that the Republican party is tho 
party to overthrow slavery in the Slave States, 

He said—“ Every one knows that it is the 
Republican party, or none, that shall displace the 
Democratic party. ButI answer further, that 
the character and fidelity of any party are de- 
termined necessarily, not by its pledges, pro- 
grammes and platforms, but by the public ex- 
igencies, and the temper of the people when 
they call it into activity. Subserviency to Sla- 
very, isa law written, not only on the forehead 
of the Democratic party, but also in its very 
soul—so resistance to Slavery, and devotion to 
Freedom, the popular elements now actively 
working for the Republican party among the 
people, must and will be the resources for its 
ever renewing strength, and constant invigora- 
tion.” 

In other words, the Republican party will not 
be bound by its pledge in its platform, to let sla- 
very alone in the slave States. ‘“ The popular 
elements now at work among the people,” (that 
is, radical abolitionism,) will invigorate and 
strengthen it to remove slavery. 

The only hope left for him, in his speech, to 
crawl out of, is contained in the following ex- 
tract, which comes immediately after his sug- 
gestion that the Constitution may be amended 
by two thirds of the states,—(he should have 
said, three fourths.) 

“Tt remains to say on this point only one word 
to guard against misapprehension. If these 
States are to again become universally slave- 
holding, I do not pretend to say with what vio- 
lations of the Constitution that end shall be ac- 
complished. On the other hand, while I do con- 
fidently believe and hope that my country will 
yet become a land of universal freedom, I do 
not expect that it will be made so otherwise 
than through the action of the several States 
co-operating with the Federal Government, and 
all acting in strict conformity with their respect- 
ive Constitutions.” 


This is so vague and indefinite that few of 
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his confiding hearers and readers could have | 


supposed that, in that connexion, it meant to de- 
ny that the Constitution does authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to suppress slavery in the 
States. We doubt whether Mr. Seward will 
explicitly deny it. 

This Speech of Gov. Seward was widely cir- 
culated in the columns of Republican Journals, 
as was also a similar speech of his, at Rome, 
which we have not room, now, to analyse. 

It has been said, since the election, by some 
of our Republican journals, that these Speeches 
diminished the Republican vote in New York 
City. Doubtless they did. But ample amends 
were made for it, inthe Country. Mr.Seward 


was not the man to miscalculate, in such a case: 


Speaking within bounds, we estimate the net 
Republican gain, by this movement, at 30 or 40,- 
000 votes, besides the votes gained by the Tem 
perance and the Colored lecturers in the interest 
of Republicans. 
THE GERRIT SMITH VOTE. 
As between Morgan and Parker, we have no 
interest in the result. We object only to the 
subtraction, by such methods, of the vote for 
Gerrit Smith. It ought tohave been 40 or 50,- 
000, and would have been, but for these decep- 
tive arts. The returns are not yet made, but 
we suppose they will not exceed 5 or 6,000. 
Enough to show that our cause is not yet dead 
—enough to preserve a seed for the futare. 
We were never more hopeful. Nearly all we 
have polled this year, was clear gain, over the 
vote of 1856, 
AFTER ELECTION. 
As soon as the polls were closed, the Repub- 


lican presses set themselves at work, to explain 
away the Radical abolitionism of Gov. Seward ! 
It had done its work, and must now be got rid 
of, as soon as possible. 
he said in the Senate, that the battle between 
Freedom and Slavery was ended. 
said [in his Rome speech] that such a sentiment 
“commonly” held, is a ‘ grave error.” 
shall now see whether, by next winter, the bat- 
tle will not be “ ended” again. 


Some time last winter, 


He has now 


We 


Already the N. Y. Evening Post, explains 
Mr. Seward’s Rochester speech, as merely a 


prediction, that, some time or other, or somehow 


or other, slavery in all the States will be done 
away, thus divesting it, altogether of its power 
as a political appeal, though the Post closes with 
a flourish that “the Republican party will settle 
the slavery question” ! 

It says—“ Mr. Seward only declared his ex- 
pectation that ultimately all the states of the 
Union would be either free states or slave states 
—an historical prediction which thousands be- 
lieve, and have long believed, who were never 
abolitionists. Of the final prevalence of human 
freedom in all the states we have never, for our 
own part, suffered ourselves to doubt.” 

But Mr. Seward did express doubt. Instead 
of predicting universal freedom, he only predict- 
ed universal freedom, ov universal slavery, and 
summoned the people to the struggle, under the 
Republican flag ! 

The New York Tribune had preceded the 
Post in explaining away the Rochester Speech 
of Mr. Seward, in his speech at Rome. 

“Tt shows that what Mr. Seward contemplates 
is to give aid and comfort to that policy of em- 
ancipation in the Slave States of which, in his 
time, Hmnry Cray was so conspicuous an advo- 
cate, and which now has its leading representa- 
tives among the gallant Free-Soilers of Missou- 
ri; and that he does not in any manner desire 
that the pernicious institution shauld be re- 
moved by the unconstitutional interference of 
the Federal Government, as has been falsely 
charged upon him.” 

So abolitionists who voted for Morgan, and 
the Republican party, at the instance of Mr. 
Seward, instead of voting for Gerrit Sxrru, 
are permitted to console themselves with the 
reflection that they have placed themselves on 
the same platform, in respect to slavery, with 
Henry Cray! 


Gerrit Surru’s Votze.—The N. Y. Tribune 
of Nov. 15, puts down Gerrit Smith’s vote at 
5,033. Buton looking over the Table of “ Elec- 
tion Returns—official” in the same paper, we 
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find Mr. Smith’s column left blank, in Eleven 
Counties, namely, Chenango, Fulton and Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, Putnam, Richmond, Rockland, 
Steuben, Suffolk, Sullivan, Ulster, Warren. We 
presume no one is so verdant as to suppose that 
there were no votes cast for Gerrit Smith in 
either of those Counties. We fear our oppo- 
nents are at their old tricks again. Weremem- 
ber when it was difficult, in the Old Liberty 
party, to get “ official returns” of one third of 
our votes. We have known the returns for a 
whole County to be put down at less than we 
knew to have been cast in one single township 
of the same County. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED BY THE MOVE- 
MENT ? 


1. Fifty-three Radical Abolition and Tem- 
perance Conventions have been held in the Em- 
pire State, in 2 1-2 months, convened to hear 
Gerrit Situ. From 50 to 70,000 voters, 
perhaps, have heard him, and have been instruc- 
ted by him. 

2. Three Daily Abolition and Temperance 
papers, in three Cities, Albany, Buffalo, and 
New-York, have been kept up for several weeks; 
reachin’ many thousands of new readers, and 
showing what might be done by radical reformers 
if they would only break away from corrupting 
parties, and put their hands to the work. 

3. The cause of Temperance, and the cause 
of Abolition, almost dead and buried, have 
been revived, and put upon their feet, again. 

4. A general inquiry has been awakened, 
not only in respect to Temperance and Abo- 
lition, but in respect to several other great polit- 
ical questions, and in respect to the foundation 
principles of Civil Government, political econ- 
omy, and civil law. 

5. The people in upwards of 50 counties 
have, for the first time, enjoyed the privilege of 
public, personal intercourse, with their Guber- 
natorial candidate, of interrogating him on all 
questions of public interest, and receiving hon- 
est, explicit, clear, full, and intelligent answers. 

6. Much has been done thereby, to bring 
into disrepute, the habit of concealment and 
evasion on the part of candidates, and breaking 
up the corrupt, demoralizing and despotic cau- 
cus system, by means of which the right of 
suffrage has been taken away. 

7. The Republican party has received fair 
warning, that if it does not mend its pace, and 
go ahead, the people are preparing to run over 
them or away from them. 

8. If the Republican party is to be arrested 
in its downward course, and saved from the 
precipice of destruction—which we fear will 
not be done—“ the Gerrit Smith movement ” 
will yet have the credit of commencing the 
work of its deliverance, 

9. It has been demonstrated by experiment, 
that nothing but the arts of deception and 
double dealing, can prevent such a concentra- 
tion of the votes of earnest reformers as shall 
displace all the expedients of office seekers, 
who are ready to ride into power on the shoul- 
ders of reformers without aiding them in the 
work of reformation—thus removing the ereat- 
est of all obstacles to progress. 

10. Upwards of 5,000 votes have been 
cast in one State, for a FEDERAL ABOLI. 
TION OF SLAVERY in the Slave States, 
being the largest vote ever cast, in the country, 








counting. The first Liberty party vote of all 
the free States, in 1840, amounted to only about 
7,006, and this was only a vote for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia and Ter- 
ritories, the inter-state slave trade, and the re- 
peal of the old fugitive slave bill. 

If the new Abolition party should grow as 
rapidly as did the Liberty party, (which was 
from 7,000 to 60,000 in four years) the politi- 
cians of other parties, and especially the slave- 


‘holders, will be in a greater panic than they 


were in 1844, 





_————---- 


TRIUMPH OF MR. DOUGLAS. 

The struggle in Illinois results in the triumph 
of the Douglas Democracy, by a small majority 
in the Districts, though the popular vote of the 
State is said tobe for the Republicans, Mr. 
Douglas, it is presumed, will be re-elected to 
the Senate. The Southern Democracy, it is 
thought, will go for Mr. Douglas, as the next 
candidate for the Presidency. If so, the north- 
ern Democracy of course, will, and with them 
will probably go large numbers of Crittenden- 
Lecompton Republicans, especially in sections 
where the Tribune’s “ fusion ” policy with Doug- 
las Democrats, as in Pennsylvania and some 
districts of New-York State, has been adopted. 
—Senator Hammond’s speech will tend pow- 
erfully, in the same direction. The N. Y. 
Times says :— 


This speech, taken in connection with other movye- 
ments, and with the inevitable necessities of their 
position, ‘foreshadows to our minds the ready assent 
of the Democracy of the Southern States to the nom- 
ination of Douglas for President. 

The Republicans, therefore, will not be abie to select 
their own ground for the engagement of 1860. They 
will find the Demoracy occupying a very different 
position from that upon which the present adminis- 
tration has pitched its camp. They will have to fight 
Douglas instead of Buchanan—Popular Sovereignty 
instead of Lecompton-Conventionism—the national 
Democracy instead of the Southern Pro-Slavery 
sectionalism which has hitherto usurped its name. 
It is obvious that this is a very different contest from 
that which they waged in 1856 or 1858. If they 
nominate Governor Seward or Governor Chase, they 
must take a step in advance of their opponents 
towards open Abolition or Anti-Slavery. If they 
shrink from this and fall back upon Governor Banks, 
Colonel Fremont or Judge! Read, they abandon the 
ground of principle and make the contest one of men. 
In any event, therefore, the result of the Illinois elec- 
tion has done more to embarrass the Republicans and 
encourage the Democrats than any incident of the 
Fall campaign. The Committee will watch the move- 
ments of both parties with increased interest. 


_ 


DEATH OF SAMUEL E. CORNISH. 
In our last number, we recorded the demise 


of Hon. Wittiam Jay. We are now called to 
announce the decease of Rev. Samver E. Cor- 
nisu, another of the pioneers of the anti-Slavery 
movement, and a gentleman of great worth, 
universally respected by all who knew him, not- 





_ withstanding the unjust prejudice existing 


against his race and color. We first knew Mr. 
Cornish, so long ago as 1825-6, when he was 
editor of a paper in this city, devoted to the in- 
terests of his people, in which (several years 
previous to the similar position of Mr. Garrison 
in that particular, even before the Liberator 
was published, or the first modern anti-slavery 
society formed) he urged his decided and digni- 
fied protest against the principles, aims and utter- 
ances of the American Oolonization Society, a 
ground which he ever afterward maintained.— 
When the American Anti-Slavery Society was 
formed in 1833, he was elected a member of its 
Executive Committee, where it was our privi- 








on’ that platform—the only one ever cast, worth 





lege to be associated with him. He was for 
several years editor of “The Colored Ameri- 
can,” and, while in that position, took a deter- 
mined stand against the political elevation of 
Henry Cray, who was President of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, and who, in its advo- 
cacy, had uttered sianderous aspersions against 
the colored people. If it be true, as we think 
it was, that Abolitionists prevented the nomina- 
tion of Henry Clay, in 1840—and if it be true 
(as the N, Y. Tribune so often charges) that 
they prevented his election in 1844, by refusing 
to vote for him, there was probably no one man 
who did more to produce that result than Sam- 
veL E. Cornisu. Indeed it was familiarly said, 
by politicians and editors at the time, that 
Henry Cray was defeated by a colored“ man.— 
This was not because he supported the ‘rival 
candidate, Mr. Polk, or preferred him to Mr. 
Clay, but because he sagaciously judged that 
there was no such difference between the two 
as could justify his voting for either. He sup- 
ported Mr. Birney. We rejoice to chronicle 
this instance of the proper political influence of 
one sound orthodox Presbyterian minister, and 
that, too, a colored man. When all Northern 
orthodox Presbyterian ministers and all Nor- 
thern free colored men will imitate this bright 
example, the nation, as well as the colored 
race, will be liberated from the slaveholders.— 
Politicians at this day who think to make capi- 
tal, by slandering the colored people, will do 
well to take notice. 

Mr. Cornish was remarkable for his retiring 
modesty, polish of manners, and propriety of 
deportment. By his writings, conversation, ad- 
vice, Christian influence, and religious teachings, 
he has done much toward securing the marked 


_ progress and social elevation of his race, during 


the last thirty-five years, He died at the age 
of sixty-five. His funeral was attended at the 
Shiloh Presbyterian church, in Prince street, 
(Mr. Garnett’s), by a large and highly respect- 
able assembly of colored and white; and minis- 
ters of both hues officiated together in the ser- 
vices. His remains were deposited in Green- 
wood Cemetry, the most beautiful burial place 


in the country, and near the tombs of some of 
our first families. 


—_— 





SPEECH OF SENATOR HAMMOND. 

The Speech of Senator Hammond of South 
Carolina, at Barnwell C. H., October 29, has 
been extensively published, and is regarded by 
Editors generally, as one of the most remarka- 
ble and significant utterances of the times. Mr. 
Hammond is a veteran politician of his class, 
has been a nullifier and “ fire-eater,” of the 
school of Calhoun, and not long since, in the 
Senate, he gave utterances of the most pro- 
found contempt for the laboring classes, North- 
ern as well as Southern, ignoring wholly the 
distinctions of color and races. 


Tn his late Speech, Mr. Hammond says that 
the Kansas Nebraska bill “‘ was fraught with 
trouble and delusion to the South”—that it led 
the South into the delusion that Kansas could 
be made a Slave State, and induced it to join 
in a false issue, which has kept the whole coun- 
try in a turmoil for the last four years, and gave 
fresh life and vigor to the Abolition party.” 
“The South ought to have kicked the Lecomp- 
ton bill out of Congress.” It ought to have 
submitted the Constitution to the people of 
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Kansas. So much for the past. Of the future, 
he says, “the ascendency of the Free States 
is permanently secured” and “ the Slave States 
can never regain an equality.” Congress will 
never consent to re-opening the African Slave 
trade, nor can any new Territory be acquired 
wherein to plant new Slave States, Slavery can 
never succeed in Central America, nor has the 
South any more to hope from Cuba. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, the policy of the South, he says, 
is to “conciliate the North.” She must not 
throw off her Northern Allies, the Democrats, 
and as to the Republicans, he does not see what 
issue they can raise to rally upon, if the South 
offers them none, attempting no aggressions. 
He does not believe that the Northern love for 
thé negro will ever induce them to trespass upon 
the Constitutional rights of the United States. 

Let it be noticed here, that Mr. Hammond’s 
hopes for the safety of Slavery rests whelly 
upon the commonly prevailing exposition of the 
Constitution, the prejuvices of the northern peo- 
ple against the negro, the merely defensive plat- 
form and position of the Republican party, and 
the consequent improbability that the people of 
the North, who hold, as he has shown, the po- 
litical power of the nation in their hands, will 
ever use it for the abolition of Slavery! Here 
is something for Radical Abolitionists to notice, 
and make use of, in their arguments—some- 
thing for all the people cf the North to think 
upon. The responsibility of American Slavery 
rests upon them, by Mr. Hammond’s own show- 
ing, sed 
The N. Y.jTimes, however, takes a different 
view. Itsays: 

‘¢'We look upon this speech as one of great 
interest and importance. If its views are 
adopted and its advice followed by the South 
at large, it opens the way to that most desirable 
consummation, the suspension of the Slavery agi- 
tation, and the restoration of all sections and all 


interests to a condition of mutual forbearance 
and toleration.” 


From another editorial of the Times, it ap- 
pears that the Editor understands that the 
‘“‘ most desirable consummation” by this process, 
leaves the Republican party with its present 
platform, no ground to stand upon. 

The people of the North, we think, will do 
well to place little reliance upon the pacific 
bearing of Mr. Hammond. 

pail sensi Ene Saha 

+“ THe Free Soutn.” This is now the name 
of the paper formerly called “ The Kentucky 
Weekly News” and is still published by the in- 
-defatigable W.S Bailey, at Newport, Ky. It 
is now improved in appearance, is ably edited, 
and takes ground decidedly and openly in ad- 
vance of the present and past position of the 
Republican party. We again commend it to 
the patronage of the friends of freedom, every 
where. As a medium of communication be- 
tween Northern and Southern Abilitionists, it 
has a peculiar value , and fills a niche unoccu- 
pied by any anti-slavery paper that we know 
of. It ought to be adequately sustained. 


== To Corrzesronvents. We have several 
valuable communications on hand—two of them 
on the Constitutional question—which we in- 
tend if possible, to publish, but have been 
obliged to defer and must still continue to de- 
fer, in order to occupy our little monthly, with 
matters especially pertaining to passing events. 

















“ Coatranooca.” We renewedly invite ai 
tention to this thrilling anti-slavery tale, replete 
with the most exciting incidents, and every 
where breathing the spirit and inculcatin; 
principles of thorough abolitionism. For sale 
at this oflice—Price $1,00, including posiage. 
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Tor a short time before the N. Y. State Klec 
tion, there was issued from our office, at the ex- 
pense of a few friends, a snail Daily Shect, un- 
der the name of “ T’nz Gurrit Smita Banner.” 
Copies of it were sent to some of our Subseri- 
bers, particularly in this State. As the majori- 
ty of our readers, probably, have not seen it 
we transfer some of its articles to our columns, 
in the present number. We could not, in any 
other way, give our distant readers so good an 
idea of the struggle in which we have been en- 
gaged, in this State. And the facts and thoughts 
are of general interest, we think, to the friends 
of the cause, every where. 

SENATOR SEWARD’S ROCHESTER SPEECH. 

Is now published at length, in the New York 
Times, and New York Tribune, of October 28. It 
presents many points suggestir ¢ of remarks,far beyond 
our present time and opportunity. Wecan only touch 
on a few particulars. 

It clearly affirms, what Radical Abolitionisis have so 
Jong insisted upon, that slavery must, of necessity, go 
into all the States, unless it is banished and excluded 
from all of them. And further, it follows the Nadi- 
cal Abolitionists, in recognizing the truth that 
though 

“he laborers who are cnslayed are all negroes, 
or persons more or less purely of African extraction, 
yet this is only accidental. ‘The principle of the sys- 
tem is, that labor in every society, by whomsoeyer 
performed, is necessarily unintellectual, groyeling and 
base, and that the laborer, equally for his own good 
and for the welfare of the State, ought to be enslaved. 
The white laboring man, whether native or foreigner, 
is not enslaved only because he cannot, as yet, be re- 
duced to bondage.” 

Putting the two statements together, they amount 
substantially, to that other proposition of Radical 
Abolitionists, that if slavery in the Slave States bo 
not abolished, the consequences of that neglect will 
be the enslavement of the now free laboring whites of 
the North, according to the boastful prediction of 
Goy. McDuffie, of South Carolina, in 1836, when he 
fixed the time for its accomplishment at twenty-five 
years. 

With this Radical view of the evil, does Mr. Seward 
connect the Radical view of the remedy—that slavery 
in the Slave States must be abolished, and that it is 
the right and duty of ihe Nation to abolish it and 
thus preserve the liberties of the Nation ? 

Let us see what he says: 

“Tt remains to say on this point only one word, to 
guard against misapprehension. If these States are 
to again become universally slaveholding, 1 do not 
pretend to say with what violations of the Constitu- 
tion that end shall be accomplished. On the other 
hand, while I do confidently believe and hope that my 
country will yet become a land of universal freedom, 
I do not expect that it will be made so otherwise than 
through the action of the several States co-operating 
with the Federal Government, and ali acting in strict 
conformity with their respective Constitutions.” 

But what if “the several States” shall continue 
their refusal to “co-operate?” Must the people of 
the United States—must the free white laborers of 
the North, wait for the movements of the slavehoiders, 
before they do that which Mr. Seward sees to be 
necessary to the security of their own liberties ? 
Elsewhere, Mr. Seward tells us (what is contradicted 
by history, and by the preamble of the Constitution 
itself, as contrasted with the previous Articles of 
Confederation which it displaced) that © the Union is 
a Confederation of States!” This doctrine, though 
denied by our most eminent jurists, | Wheaton, Story, 
Kent, Jay, and the Supreme Court,] has always been 








the main pillar of the Slave Power and the Shibbo- 
leth of the Democratic party, which Mr. Seward 
says is only the agent of slavery, and must therefore 
be overthrown! Of what use would it be, to over- 
throw dhad party, ifanother party holding the same 
theory of the Constitution, in this vital particular, 
should take its place ? 

Very evidently, Mr. Seward proposes no national 
abolition of slavery without the consent of the Slave 
States—in other words, the covsent of the oligarchy 
of slayeholders ! 

Instead of proposing the abolition of slavery, he 
proposes the overthow of the Democratic party. Yet 
he, himself, clings to the very idea which, of necessity, 
made the Democratic party powerless to withstand 
slavery, and, of course, threw it into her embraces ! 

Granting the necessity of overthrowing the pro- 
slavery Democratic party, (and we have steadily con- 
tended that its overthrow will be involved in the 
overthrow of Slavery) how does Mr. Seward expect 
to overthrow that party, while conceding to that party 
the very corner stone upon which it has always stood 
and stil stands ? 

One would think that Mr. Seward’s unsuccessful 
experiments in that line, might have sufficed to de- 


monstrate to him, by this time, the impossibility of 


overthrowing the Democratic party, while helping to 
prop up its foundations. “ Wilmot proviso, No more 
Slave States, Missouri Restriction, Abolition in the 
‘Territories—Freedom for Kansas”—all these, in turn, 
as national measures, has Mr. Seward inscribed upon 
his banner, in connection with his pledge to let slay~ 
ery alone in the States, conceding its constitutional 
right there, on the pro-slavery construction, which 
makes “the Union a confederation of the States,” 
and not, what the Constitution declares it to be—a 
government of the people. One by one, has Mr. 
Seward scen these mottos fading from the Free Soil, 
Free Democratic, or Republican banners, till not one 
of them remains. The Republican vote for the Crit- 
tenden-Lecompton bill wiped out the last of them, 
Hiad not Mr Seward been aware of this, and had not 
the “ Gerrit Smith moyement” spurred him up to 
some new effort, he would not have been seen in the 
attitude of planting his feet upon Radical Abolition 
truths, in order to defend the nominces of his party 
against the Abolition Candidates. 

The speech misses its aim, by proving too much for 
its purpose. In proving that the Democratic party 
must be overthrown, it proves that its vital principle 
must be overthrown, which inyolves the necessary 
overthrow of the Republican party likewise. The two 
parties agree in admitting the Constitutional right of 
Slavery in the Slave States: and the speech. proves 
that the right of Slavery in some of the States carries 
with it the power, the necessity, of extending itself 
into all of them. 

So far from proving his affirmation that only the 
Republican party can overthrow the Democratic par- 
ty, he has proved the very reverse. 

While the pledge to let slavery alone in the States 
remains on the Republican banner, how can Mr, Sew- 
ard say that, in its faith and its works, it avows equal 
and exact justice to all men ? 

Tn noticing objections against the Republican party, 
Mr. Seward says, 

Some of these opponents start one objection, and 
some another. Let us notice these objections briefly. 
One class say that they cannot trust the Republican 
party, that it has not avowed its hostility to slavery, 
boldly enough, or its affection for Freedom earnestly 
enough. 

I ask in reply, is there any other party which can be 
more safely trusted? Every one knows that it is the 
Republican party, or none, that shall displace the De- 
mocratic party, But I answer further, that the cha- 
racter and fidelity of any party are det-rmined, ne- 
cessarily, not by its pledges, programmes and_plat- 
forms, but by the pablic exigencies, and the temper of 
the people when tkey call it into activity. Subservien- 
cy to Slavery, is a law written, not only on the fore- 
head of the Democratic party, but also in its very soul 
—<o resistance to slavery, and devotion to Freedom, 
{he popular elements now actively working for the Re- 
publican party among the people, must and will be 
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the resources for its ever renewing strength, and con- 
stant invigoration.” 

Others cannot support the Republican party, be- 
cause it has not sufficiently exposed its platform and 
determined what it will do and what it will not do, 
when triumphant. It may proye too progressive for 
some, and too conservative for others. As if any party 
ever foresaw so clearly the course of future events as 
to plan a nniversal scheme for future action, adapted 
to all possible emergencies. Who would ever have 
joined even the Whig party of the Revolution, if it 
had been obliged to answer, in 1775, whether it would 
declare for Independence in 1776, and for this noble 
Federal Constitution of ours, in 1787, and not 4 year 
earlier or later? 

The cases are not parallel, Mr. Seward! 

What if the Whig party of the Revolution had sol- 
emnly pledged itself never to have declared Indepen- 
dence, under any exigencies ? What if it had conti- 
nued to repeat the pledge and to abide by it, after its 
Adamses and Jeffersons has proclaimed to the world 
that the continued allegiance of the Colonies to the 
British crown would have inevitably involved the peo- 
ple of the Colonies in abject slavery ? The Republi- 
can leaders now tell us, what we knew before, that if 
slavery continues in the South, it must overspread 
the North. Yet they have not recalled nor repudiated 
their promise to let it alone in the South! 

We advise Mr. Seward to be cautious how he loads 
with Radical Abolition thunder, till he has provided 
Radical Abolition cannon, well tried and sure, in 
which to put it. The old ricketty Republican guns 
will be like to burst with it, or kick backward, and 
knock over the gunners. 

Mr. Seward’s opinion of Temper ance politics may 
be seen from the following : 

“Others may wish to wait until some collateral 
questions concerning Temperance or the exercise of 
the Elective Franchise are properly settled. Let me 
ask all such persons, whether time enough has not been 
wasted on these points already, without gaining any 
other than this single advantage, namely, the discovery 
that only one thing can be effectually done at one 
time, and that the one thing which must and will be 
done at any one time is just that thing which is most 
urgent and will no longer admit of postponement or 
delay.” 

The opposition to Gerrit Smith’s nomination by Mr. 
Sewarda’s particular friends at the Syracuse convention 
need not be wondered at.— Gerrit Smith Banner. 

Re eb OKT 5 MM 
W. J. WATKINS IN 1857. 

We have before us an address of Wm. J. Watkins 
in 1857, ‘in reply to Horace Greeley’s strictures in 
the Tribune.’ It exposes the heartless slanders of 
Mr. Greeley against the colored people of New York 
city, and reviews the positon of the Republican party 
in respect to the colored man’s right of suffrage. It 
quotes Mr. Greeley as saying that the Democrats 
would rather disfranchise the negroes who do vote, 
than extend the right of voting to others of them. 
Mr. Greeley then says, 

“The Republicans are, of course, more democratic, 
more just, more humane, but we do not believe that 
two-thirds of them would vote for negro suffrage, 
Nothing is more certain, therefore, than that a re-sub- 

mission of the question of equal suflrage, this fall, 
would result in its defeat, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority.” 

On this Mr. Watkins remarks, 

“The Republican party, we are told, is the white 
man’s party. It can not afford to be bothered and 
disturbed by our complaints. Its advocacy of our 
rights would, its leaders think, damage its political 
prospects. It tells us tostand back. It loves Anti- 
slavery votes more than it does the Anti-slavery 
cause.” 

Still further, says Mr. Watkins, 

“ We hold, Mr. Chairman, that one dozen colored 
men, men of intelligence and ability, and moral worth, 
can do more for the enfranchisement of our people, 
than a thousand Horace Greeleys. Adroit politicians, 
like him, when they assume the advocacy of the black 
man’s cause, are received with suspicion and dis- 
trust,” &e., &c. 

Such were the utterances of Wm, J. Watkins, in 
1857. What is the secret of his present affiliation 

with Horace Greeley and the Republican party ? 
What have they done or said, to convince Mr. Wat- 
kins that they have become the advocates of the col- 





ored man’s rights, insomuch that it is their duty to 
desert their untiring and faithful advocate, Gerrit 
Smith, and vote for ——— for whom ?—for E. D. 
Morgan! What colored man knows him as an ad- 
vocate of the colored man’s rights ? 

If Mr. Watkins expects his colored brethren to give 
him credit for a disinterested regard for their welfare 
in his present course, he certainly must have been 
led to form a much lower estimate of their ‘sagacity 
and penetration, than he did in September 1857.— 
Banner. 





——— 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ON SEWARD’S SPEECH. 

We are not alone, it would seem, in our 
opinion of the incongruity of Mr. Senator Se- 
ward’s position, as it appears in his speech. 
The NV. Y. Times devotes a leader to a criticism 
on it, from which we extract the following : 


“We publish in full Gov. Seward’s speech 
recently delivered at Rochester. Though pro- 
fessedly discussing the pending State election, 
it is devoted exclusively to federal politics, and 
to the single topic of Slavery. It is evident, 
therefore, that the only importance of the com- 
ing election, in his view, grows out of its bear- 
ing upon national politics, and the contest be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican parties 
for control of the Federal Government. In 
this opinion, Gov. Seward only shares the 
general conviction. 

Gov. Seward insists, as he has often done 
before, that all the States of this Union must 
become Fee States, and that this result must 
and will be brought about by the ascendancy of 
the Republican Party. It is this position, re- 
peatedly stated and steadily maintained by our 
distinguished Senator, which has done more to 
alarm the Slave States, and to puzzle and per- 
plex the Free States, than anything else in his 
public career. No party except the Abolition- 
ist has ever asserted the right of the Federal 
Government to interfere with Slavery wherever 
it exists under the guaranty of State Laws. 
The Republican Party, by its acts, and through 
its most authoritative public documents, has al- 
ways disavowed the purpose attributed to it by 
its enemies, of meddling in any way with Slavery 
in any Slaveholding State of the Union. Nine- 
tenths of the people of the whole Union, with- 
out regard to sectional or party distinction, re- 
cognize not only the necessity, but the justice 
and the duty, of leaving to every State the abso- 
lute and perfect right of maintaining or abolish- 
ing Slavery, as it may see fit. Gov. Seward 
himself has repeatedly expressed his concur- 
rence in this position, and in his Rochester 
speech he says explicitly, for the very purpose 
of preventing misconception, that he does not 
expect Slavery to be abolished in the Slavehold- 
ing States, ‘otherwise than through the action 
of the States themselves, co-operating with the 
Federal Government, and all acting in strict 
conformity with their respective Constitutions.’ 
It certainly is not easy to reconcile this disclaim- 
er with Gov. Seward’s proposition—or, rather, 
to perceive any practical and effective meaning 
in his declaration that the Republican Party is 
to abolish Slavery, under the limitations and re- 
strictions which he thus impeses upon its action. 
It is possible that he means nothing more than 
that the natural effect of Republican ascendancy 
in the Federal Government—the influence of its 
patronage and the tendency of its exercise of 
power—will be to build up an Anti-Slavery 
policy in the Slaveholding States, and to en- 
courage movements looking to its abolition. It 

is easy to see that this would be its natural ef- 
fect ;—and if Gov. Seward means nothing more 
than this, few would doubt the justice of his re- 
mark. At the same time we cannot help think- 
ing that he would allay a good deal of very 
natural alarm in one quarter, and solve a good 
many disturbing and perplexing doubts in 
others, by being somewhat more explicit upon 
a point of such vital interest and importance. 
Without explanation, he stands before the 
country as advocating the direct and effective 











a) 


interference of the Federal Government for the 
abolition of Slavery in the Southern States— 
and it is this, more than anything else, which 


has made his name an object of so much terror 
to the South.”— Banner. 


—_ ee 
PROGRESS OF FUSION. 


Our readers, and indeed, all readers of politi- 
cal news, understand how rapidly the work of 
fusion is now going on, between Republi- 
cans and Americans, between both these 
with Douglas Democrats, greatly to the en- 
couragement and delight of the Republican 
leaders, who forseeing the impossibility of keep- 
ing up the Republican party, as a “ Non-exten- 
sion” party, are therefore looking fora ‘new 
organization of parties.” The prospects of a 
grand “ Fusion’ party yet to be named, yet to 
be furnished with a “ Platform,” yet to be pro- 
vided with an “issue” has been heralded as great- 
ly improving, of late, especially since the P€nt- 
sylvania elections in favor of the Douglas Dem- 
ocrats, and rejoiced in, by the Republicans, But 
what if there should come another “ fusion” and 
swallow up all the preceding ‘fusions ?” What 
if, by the time the Americans shall have been 
fairly swallowed up by the Republicans, and 
the Republicans by the Douglas Democrats, it 
should turn up that the Douglas Democrats, 
with the Republicans and Americans both in 
their belly, should be swallowed up by the Bu- 
chanan Democrats? It is beginning to look 
like it. Just look here! 

Correspondence of the New York Times. 
Wasuineton, Thursday, Oct. 21, 1858. 

The President and his mouth-piece, the Union, incline 
to favor Dove.as since the Pennsylvania broadside. If 
a couple of months could ensue before the Illinois elec- 
tion, we should behold the singular spectacle of the Ad- 
ministration and the Union working in his favor. But 
there is not time enough for such a chunge after the fe- 
rocious opposition of the past Summer. 

We see but just one difficulty in this-,that 
is, provided the Buchanan and Douglas Demo- 
crats do not effect their fusion prematurely, be- 
fore the other fusions, have been perfected.— 
The difficulty is this. It would spoil the ex- 
pected “‘ Opposition” party, and as the ims and 
the outs will both want the offices, there must 
be another “compromise” to, divide them.— 
Banner. 





TAKING CORRECT GROUND. 

We are glad to notice that the “ Fond du Lac Com- 
monwealth” meets the pro-slavery argument for the 
admission of new Slave States, on the right ground. 
The argument, as stated by the Commonwealth, is, 
that as the original States came into the Union with 
Slavery, and as all the States must have equal 
rights, therefore new States have a right to come into 
the Union with Slavery, if they please. 

The Commonwealth, in reply, admits that all the 
original States, except Massachusetts, had Slavery, 
when the Constitution was formed. But it insists 
that, in adopting the Constitution, the States repidi- 
ated and disclaimed the right of Slaveholding. This, 
it proves by quoting a number of the provisions of 
the Constitution, such as, “ No State shall pass any 
bill of attainder,” and “ No person shall be deprived 
of liberty, without due process of law,” &c. It then 
adds : 

“So the States at the time of adopting the Constitu- 
tion, having no slaveholding privileges securcd to them, 
it follows that when they claim slaveholding as the 
right of a new State on the ground of equality with 
themselves, they have no foundation for the claim; and 
that States, new or old, that admit the practice of 
slavery, are doing it in defiance of the Constitution, 
and that the nation, in saying there shall be no more 
slave States, but says, in effect, that it will no longer 
submit to have the fundamental law of the land com- 
pletely set at naught. 

“The South cannot afford to persist in this claim, 
because in attempting to enforce it, she but reveals, 
that instead of having a right to extend indefinitely, 


the institution of property in human flesh, she has 
no legal claim to any such privileges herself.” 


This is the doctrine of the Radical Abolitionists, 
and of Gerrit Smith. The Commonwealth ought to 
act with them. 
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When our non-extensionists conclude to take this 
ground, and not until then, do we expect to see them 
raising, again, the flag of “No more Slave States.” 
The battle, on the old ground of conceding the right 


of slaveholding, in the Old States, has been fought and 
lost.— Banner. 


_ 





“IS” SEWARD “AMONG THE PROPHETS?” 
It is marvelous to witness the inspiration with which 
_ the Gerrit Smith battery, has electrified the sayans of 
the Republican party. As the time of election approach- 
es, the wires seem to become more and more highly 
charged. Were the canvass to be prolonged a month 
longer, we don’t know but that Greeley and Seward 
and Weed would declare themselves and the whole 
Republican party, to be out-and-out Radical Aboli- 
tionists, of the Gerrit Smith stamp, only so much 
more so as to throw Gerrit Smith himself into the 
ty ck ground, that they and their party and their Mor- 
gan, might harvest the votes, instead of him. Weare 
reminded of the flaming abolition Republican speeches 
of 1856, a few months previous to the ninety days of 
repudiation and denunciation of abolitionism and abo- 
litionists on the floor of Congress, by those who owed 


their seats to Abolition yotes. Are we to have simi- 
lar scenes over again ? 


The Times and the Tribune of October 26, contain 
an account of a speech of Senator Seward at Roches- 
ter, the evening previous, before ‘a large Republican 
meeting’ in that city. We copy the sketch entire. 


‘ Hespoke about an hour and a half, and dwelt chief- 
Jy upon the subject of Slavery, showing, first, what 
were the intentions of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, and second, what has been the tendency of the 
Government under the control of the aristocracy of 
Slavery. This country, he said, must eventually be 
wholly free, or altogether slave territory. He arraign- 
ed the Democratic party as the great ally of the slave 
power. Democratic Administrations merely,record 
its behests. The next demand of the Slaye Power 
will*be the abrogation of the law suppressing the 
slave trade, and so they will import from Africa at 
the cost of only twenty dollars a head, slaves enough 
to fill up the interior of the continent. Thus relative- 
ly increasing the number of Slave States, they will 
allow no amendments to the Constitution prejudicial 
to their interests, and having permanently established 
their power they will expect the Federal Judiciary to 
nullify all State laws which shall interfere with the 
internal or foreign commerce in slaves. When the 
free States shall be sufficiently demoralized to tolerate 
these designs they may reasonably conclude that Sla- 
very will be accepted by those States themselves. If 
it were possible to conceive for a moment that the 
Democratic party should disobey the behests of the 
slaveholders, we should then see a withdrawal of the 
slaveholders who would leave the party to perish. 
The portion of the party which is found in the free 
States is a mere appendage, convenient to modify its 
sectional character without impairing its sectional con- 
stitution, and is less effective in regulating its move- 
ment than the nebulous tail of the comet is in deters 
mining its appointed, though apparently eccentric 
course, or the fiery sphere from which it emanates. 
Senator Seward finally spoke of the policy of the Re- 
publican Party as contrasted with that of the Demo- 
cratic, and alluded to the recent success of the former 
in Pennsylvania and the West. His concluding re- 
marks were as follows: The secret of its assumed 
success lies in that very characteristic which, in the 
mouths of scoffers, constitutes it a great and lasting 
imbecility and reproach. It lies in the fact that it is 
a party of one idea; but that idea is a noble one—an 
idea that fills and expands all generous souls—the idea 
of equality—the equality of all men before human tri- 
bunals and human laws, as they all are equal before 
the divine tribunal and divine laws. I know, and you 
know, that a revolution has begun. I know and all 
the world knows, that revolutions never go backwar ds 
Twenty Senators and a hundred Representatives pro 
claim boldly in Congress, to-day, sentiments and opin 


ions and principles of Freedom, which not so many — 


men eyen in this free State dared to utter in their 
own homes twenty years ago. While the Government 
of the United States, under the conduct of the Dem- 
ocratic party, has been all that time surrendering one 
plain and castle after another to slavery, the people of 
the United States have been no less steadily and per- 
severingly gathering together the forces with which 
to recover back again all the fields and all the castles 
which have been lost, and to confound and overthrow, 
by one decisive blow, the betrayers of the Constitu- 
tion and of freedom forever.’ 


This was undoubtedly intended to catch yotes for 
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Morgan, and on the groumd that Morgan was the 
nominee of the Republican party. 

But what right, we demand, has Morgan, or the 
Republican party, or Senator Seward himself, to claim 
the votes of abolitionists, or of any of the friends of 
Freedom, or of any of the opponents of the Slave 
Power, or of the pro-slavery Democratic party, unless 
it can be made to appear that they are doing or in- 
tending to do something, effectively, for the overthrow 
and annihilation of American Slavery ? 

Senator Seward says ‘this country must be eyen- 
tually, wholly free, or altogether Slaye Territory.’ 

That is just what radical abolitionists have been 
telling the people, for years, and they haye been 
regarded as ‘ fanatics’ and ‘men of one idea’ for say- 
ing so. Now that Senator Seward says so, we may 
claim that Republicans shall regard it asa truth. 
And we ask of them what such a truth demands 
at their hands, and of their party and of Senator 
Seward ? 

Ifsuch be the fact, what right have they, as faithful 
honest sentinels of freedom, to be amusing the people 
with chimeras of ‘ non-extension,’ ‘ restriction,’ and 
‘limitation—which it now scems they know to be 
impracticable, while they continue their senseless and 
treacherous pledge to ‘let slavery alone in the States’? 
Since they know that ‘the whole country must be 
wholly free or altogether Slave Territory,’ why don’t 
they shape their measures, and announce their deter- 
minations accordingly ? Why don’t they demand the 
abolition of the slavery that they know must inevita- 
bly overspread and subjugate the country, unless it be 
speedily abolished ? Why don’t they, at least, demand 
that the State of New York shall bea free State ? 
Why don’t they sustain Gerrit Smith and his friends, 
in this demand—instead of charging him with being a 
nullifier and a‘rebel’ for his declarations on this 
subject, as does the Tribune. 


Out of his own mouth, let Senator Seward and his 
co-adjutors be judged. They know that the whole 
nation must be enslaved, unless slavery be aboliehed. 
They covet the reputation of sagacious statesmanship 
in foreseeing this ; and they expect the people’s votes 
for proclaiming it to the world! Why then, in the 
name of all that is precious and sacred in human free- 
dom, and in a nation’s rescue, do they not gird them- 
selves like men, and like patriotic statesmen, to the 
work of abolishing slavery where it exists, instead of 
perpetually proclaiming their determination to let it 


alone ? 

Until they do this, of what avail can be their re- 
cital of the nation’s peril, unless it be to warn the 
people that they must entrust the guardianship of 
liberty to bolder protectors and more faithful states- 
men ? 

Senator Seward knows—does he? that radical 
Abolitionists are right in saying that freedom must 
overthrow slavery, or else, slavery must overthrow 
freedom ? What business then, had ‘‘ twenty Senat- 
ors and one hundred Representatives” to bow down 
in the dust before “Squatter Sovereignty” at the 
bidding of Douglas, and consent, so far as Congress 
is concerned, that slavery should take possession of 
Kansas, if a majority of her “ white” citizens could 
not, or would not prevent it? And why did he say 
that he would have voted for the admission of Cali- 
fornia, with slavery, if she had presented herself in 
that predicament ? 

Senator Seward knows—does he? that “the next 
demand of the Slave Power will be, the abrogation of 
the law suppressing the slave trade.’”’ Why then, 
did he help Keitt and ‘Toombs prepare the way for 
it, by joining with them, and even going beyond 
them, in their “game of bluster and brag,” as the 
Evening Post called it, against the necessary and 
proper action of British cruisers against the slave 
trade? Let him be assured that history and pos- 
terity—most probably his cotemporaries—will yet 
judge him by his acts as well as by his professions, 
and inquire into the congruity between them? And 
let him know that they will expect some riper and 
better fruits of his political sagacity than the pro- 
nouncing of eloquent Abolition speeches, for the pur- 
pose of defeating Abolition candidates, and electing 
anti-Abolitionists.—Banner. § 





AWAY WITH SHAMS! 
Down with all shams, say we, all ambiguities, all 
false pretences, all double dealing, ail attempts at 
facing both ways. If there be one thing more hate- 
ful, more dishonorable, more despicable, more dastard- 
ly, more dangerous than another, in morals and in 
politics, it is this cautious, cunning, calculating policy, 
which leads a man to do forced homage to the Right, 
but without putting himself under its guidance ; to 
preach Truth, but deride the attempt to practice it, 
to hoist the flag of Freedom and Temperance to catch 
votes, but sacrifice Freedom and Temperance for the 
same purpose. 
“T know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot. 1 would that thou wert cold or hot. So then, be- 


cause thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spew thee out of my mouth.” 


Such is the declaration of Him who knows what is 
in man, and who will finally judge all men. He 
knows and he declares ‘n this, that those whose 
works prove them to be only half-way men—neither 
one thing nor its opposite, are false men—hollow 
hearted, hypocritical. They are declared to be his 
utter loathing and abhorrence, even more so than his 
open and avowed enemies. “I would that thou 
wert cold or hot.” 

When men boast of occupying middle ground, be- 
tween the abstract Right, on the one hand, and tho 
concrete Wrong, on the oiler, and claim support, on 
that ground, as being “ the least of two evils,” they 
little think that men haying the mind of Christ, re- 
gard their claims with more disgust than any thing 
else in the universe. 

ichacbediietssli ibis MS lig’ 
OUR FUTURE! 

As we have now closed up our special campaign ef- 
forts, we wish it to be understood in city and country, 
in this State and other States, that the rally of radical 
abolitionists and prohibitionists, is not to be termina- 
ted with the recent election. | On the other hand, it 
is to be made the beginning of a new era of uncom. 
promising effort, and the consequent desertion of all 
politicians, candidates, and parties that are not fully 
up to the wants of the times. Whether the Gerrit 
Smith vote be larger or smaller, the men who have 
gone into that movement have put their hand to the 
plow, aud are determined not to go back. This watch 
word comes up to us, from all quarters. 

We have waited for the Republican party, long 
enough. While we haye been looking for it to make 
progress, it has gone backward. Instead of raising 
their standard higher, the leaders have deliberately 
resolved upon going lower. ‘ihe exigencies of the 
election, in this State, haye indeed galvanized some 
of them into new renewed attempts at abolition ora- 
tory, and paragraphing, very sorely against their 
wishes. The necessity comes upon them ata time 
most inopportune, and places them in a puzzling pre- 
dicament. They had almost completed the purgation 
of themselves from all taint and suspicion of affinity 
with Abolitionism and Free Soilism, Even the name 
of Republican had become too “ black” for them, and 
was about to be thrown aside. How provoking that 
this “ Gerrit Smith movement” should have compelled 
them to soil their robes again with the pollution, and 
to almost pronounce the shibboleth of radical Aboli- 
tionism! We have good reason to understand that 
this provoking necessity is the incentive of the spite- 
fulness that now assails Gerrit Smith and his associ- 
ates. ** Those everlasting mar-plots, the Abolitionists’» 
(as Col. Stone of the New York Commercial, twenty 
five years ago, was wont to call them) have been equal- 
ly troublesome to Horace Greeley and the N. Y, Tri- 
bune. The renewal of their former abolition utter- 
ances, just at this time, hazards their prospects of 
“fusion” with Douglas, Crittenden, and the Ameri- 
cans, and the fossil Whigs. 

Let thig difficulty but be surmounted, and we shall 
have nothing more of aradical abolition character 
again, till near the close of the next Presidential cam- 
paign, when it may be wanted to sop up the abolition- 
ists again, when the pro-slavery wing shall haye been 


first secured, 
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Understanding all this, as every wide awake aboli- 
tionist must now understand it, their duty is plain. 
Come out from the compromisers. Hold no more 
parley with them. Do not wait for their movements. 
Organize among yourselves. Diffuse information. Go 
to work in the localities. Go to work, and keep stea- 

dily at it, and the victory will be ours.—-Banner. 
ce cedliiens 
CALUMNIES REFUTED, 

Mr. Biesy’s Lecture on West India Eman- 
cipation, and its results, delivered in Dr. Cheey- 
er’s Church, on Wednesday evening, was like 
the event it described, a splendid success. Mr. 
Bleby has resided in the Islands, before and 
after Emancipation, and is fully competent to 
testify. At every point he showed that so far 
from being a failure, Emancipation was glorious- 
ly successful—that so far from having ruined 
the Islands, it was steadily recovering them 
from the ruin previously inflicted by slavery. 
He introduced historical and documentary proof 
of this. 

Dr. Cheever followed, in some racy remarks, 
Among other things he said that they had been 
listening to an account of the effects of radical 
abolitionism, which was now so much derided, 
in certain quarters. The time was not distant, 
when those who now scoff and deride, will wit- 
ness similar results in this country, will join in 
celebrating the triumph, and claim the trophies 
as their own. Ile read extracts from some 
manuscript statistics just put into his hands by 
a veteran abolitionist, gathered from official re- 
cords, showing, among other things, that the 
colored population of New York City, so much 
traduced and villified, were, in some important 
particulars, ahead of their white brethren. ‘The 
records showed that, while the criminal cases 
before the courts, exhibited but one colored 
criminal for every sixty-one colored persons, 
they exhibited one white criminal for every 
thirty-nine white persons. 





VOTERS AND CANDIDATES. 

“ Judges and oflicers shalt thou make thee in 
in all the gates which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, throughout thy tribes, and they shall judge 
the people with just judgment.” Deut. 16—1s. 

“ Moreover thou shalt provide out of all the 
people, able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness, and place such over them, 


to be rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens.” Exodus 18 


9 


“Take ye wise men, and understanding, and 
known among your tribes, and I will make 
them rulers over you.” Deut. 1—13 (Moses.) 

“'The God of Israel said—The Rock of Israel 
spake tome. He that ruleth over men must be 
just, ruling in the fear of God.” David—2 Sam. 
23—3. 

*«T was a father to the poor, and fhe cause 
which I knew not, I searched out; and I brake 
the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil 
out of his teeth.” Job 29—17, 


—_— 





VOTER’S PLEDGE, ~ 
The following has been proposed as a pledge 
to be circulated among voters, for signatures. 


“ We will vote for no candidates for office 


who are not publicly known to be in favor of 


prohibiting the sale of intoxicating beverages, in 
favor of a State law against the seizure of fugi- 
tives from Slavery, and In favor of a National 
Abolition of Slavery.” 














(as- THE FIRE AND HAMMER OF 
GOD'S WOPD AGAINST THE SIN OF 
SLAVERY. 

Dr. Cnrever’s Great Srencn at the An 
niversary of the American Abolition So- 

clety, May 15th, 1858. 

Octavo, Uncovered, 2 cts. single copy, 
20 cts. per dozen, $1 50 per hundred. In 
Lract size, Same price. 

Covered, on finer paper, 3 cts. single copy 
50 cts. per dozen; &2 25 per hundred. 

Postage, all kinds, 1 ct. each. 
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The Kidnapped and the Ransomed, or Forty 
Years in Slavery 75 12 19 
Twelve Years in Slavery, the Narrative of 
Solomon Northrop 67 1 00 7 
The Harp of ¥reedom—Geo. W. Clark 75 1 00 16 
Unconstitutionality of Slayery—Spooner 56 t..-42 
PAMPHLETS. 

Abolition Documents No. 2 per hundred 160% pr.oz 
co “3 do 50 “6 
do ig do 1 50 " 

Amanda—A Tale py Dr Brisbane : 6 10 2 

American Slavery, a formidable obstacle to 

the conversion of the World—Prize Es 

say by Wm Goodell 3 6 ] 
American Slavery and American Christianity 

containing Dr Perkins’ Sermon, Jay on 

Tract Socicty, Jay on American Mission- 

ary Association, and Letter on Dropping 

a Book from the Catalogue of the Ame- 

rican Sunday School Union 6 10 2 

Am. Tract Soc. Apologies, Review of 4 5 9 

Auti Slavery Manual—By John G Fee 15 25 5 

Biack Code of District of Columbia 19 25 3 

Calumny refuted by Facts from Liberia 5 7 H 

Cassius M Clay’s Appeal to Christians 1.2 1 j 

Caulkin’s Narrative 3 6 ‘ 

Cheever’s Great Speech—Covered, 3 1 

“eg “ oS Uncovered, 2 1 

Chiristian’s Business—By Geo Thompson, of 

Africa 2 3 1 
Conditions of Living—By James C Jackson 1-2 ] i 
Constitutional Duty of the Federal Govern 

ment to abolish Slavery, 2 2 1 
Const’a. U.S. with a Lecture by D’l. Foster 8 10 3 
Cons.of U.$. vs. Slavery pr. hundred 1 60 1 pr.oz 


* In the National Era, the price was advertised somewhat lower 
but considering the size and value of the book, it cannot be afforded 
leas than thess prices, 














Co nstitution of the U. §.—All the Acts of 


Congress relating to Slavery, &c. 9 15 2 
Documents—Fugitive Slave Bill, &c, &c, &c 1 2 1 
Edmundson Family—Harriet B. Stowe 9 12 3 
Facts and Duties of the Times—G.W.Perkins 3 6 1 
Facts and Opinions 0a Colonization Society ; its 

Real Origin, Character and Influence 81 - 37 1 
* Fanatic’’—Perils of Peter Pliant 10 2 
Free Mission Principle—By Edwin R Warren 2 3 1 
Fugitive Slave Law By Rev Joseph P Thomp- 

sob 6 8 2 
Granger 8 Speech oa the Constitution 1 2 1 
Headlands in Life of Henry Clay 1 2 1 
History of Division in Anti Slavery Societies 4 6 1 
Holley (Myron) History o1 Monument 4 6 1 
Kansas Struggle of 1856 in Congress, and in 

the Presidential Campaign 
Law versus Slavery 50cts per hundred 1 a « 
Liberty Tracts—per hundred 25 6 
Life of Lovejoy 28 87 9 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Slavery 20 25 3 
Mosaic Laws of Servitude—By Judge Jay 8 12 8 
Our National Charters (Constitution, &c.) 6 12 3 
Paper presented to General Anti Slavery rae 

Convention ‘1 1 
Parker and Rood’s Discussion 18 25 4 
Platforms The, of Political Parties 1 2 7 
Politics and the Pulpit, from Journal of Com- 

merce and Independent 7 10 2 
Remonstrance of Evangelical Alliance 4 6 1 
Remedy for Duelling 1 {2 1 
Reproof of the American Church—By Bishop 4 

of Oxford 6 10 8 ¢” 

Report of Committee of Congregational 
Ministers of Mass, 3 ee 
“ of Am. & For. Anti Slavery Society 
for 1847; & 52 8 12 2 
“ce “ “ec for 

1849-50-51 & 53 18 25 3 
Reviewer Reviewed—By Chas G Finney 6 10 8 
Sabbath Scene—By Whittier 12 18 2 
Scriptural Argument—McKeen’s 5 pe | 1 
Slave Catcher Caught—By Asa Rand 8 12 «2 
Slaveholding proved to be just and right 1-2 1 1 
South Bend Fugitive Slave Case 4 6 1 
Vindication of the Capacity ofthe Negro Race 20 . 2 3 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—in German, 38 oe 10. 

SPEECHES. 
Addressto Anti Slavery Christians 5 8 1 
“6 of Colored Citizens of New York’ 

per hundred 4 25 5 
Beecher on the Fugitive Slave Law 4 6 1 
Calhoun 1 2 i 
Canada and Jamaica pe | 2 1 
Debates in Congress 4 6 1 
Douglass’ Oration ‘6 10 2 
Giddings on Baltimore Platforms ‘1 . 's 
Julian | 2 a! 
Just Rulers—Couch 1 2 1 
Landmark of Freedom—Sumner 18 25 5 
Mann on the Slave Trade 1 2 1 
Perkins ‘“‘ Our Country’s Sin” 4 ‘6 1 
Seward on California 6 10 1 
South and North 2 8 1 
Sumuer’s “ Freedom, National—Slavery 

Sectional”? 2 8 ¢1 
Stevens on California 1 2 1 
Southern and Western Liberty Convention 2 eS oe 
Townshend 1 2 1 

LETTERS. ~~ 

Clarke (John) to J. Sturge on Jamaica 12 2 1 
Channing to Clay 2 8 | 
Jay to Frelinghuysen 1 2 1 

af ey Nelson 2 3 1 

sé ‘e Silliman Ives 4 6 1 
Phelps ‘ Stowe’and Bacon i8 25 8 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Birney James G. ~18 25 6 
Cinque 20 26 6 
Clarkson Thomas 18 25 6 
Hale Joha P 388 50 8 
Lundy, Benjamin 18 om * 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 60 75 6 
Conquering prejudices to save the Union 10 15 8 

‘ ” 8 12 3 
Effects of the Fugitive Slave Law 12 18 4 
Nubian Slave 75 10 

MUSIC. 
Little Eva 18 25 





SPECIAL LIST. 
The following (included in the preceding catalogue) are specially 
adapted to define and vindicate the distinctive principles and mea” 
sures of the American Abolition Society, viz. 


1. “ PROCEEDINGS OF THE SyracuSE ConvENTION.’?—The bal 
ance of the second edition, about 600 copies, will be furnished sin 
gly, to each person sending a three cent post office stamp, to prepay 
the postage. ‘his offer is made to hasten and equalize the cireula- 
tien, and accommodate those of small means. 
served.” 

2. “ THE Constitutional Duty of the Federal Government to 
Abolish American Slavery: an expose of the position of the Aboli- 
tion Society of New York city and vicinity. 18 pages, 18mo. 2 cts, 


3. ABOLITION DocumENTS. Nol. PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
Declaration of the Convention of Radical Political'Abolitionists at 
Syracuse. 2 pages, of the size and form of Congressional Documents 
Price 25 cents per hundred. 

4. Spooner’s “ Unconstitutionality of Slavery,’ First and {Second 
Part, and Defence of Fugitive Slaves, with Appendix. 294 pp. 8vo- 
in paper—is now for sale at this office, at 75 cents, or postage pre. 
paid 86 cents. A 

5. LETTERS on SLavery. [By O S Freeman.] ‘ Addressed to 
pro-slavery men in America, showing its illegality in all ages and 
nations, its destructive war upon society and government, morals 
and religion.’’ 108 pp. Price 25 cents in paper, or 87 1-2 in cloth. 

6. Tue Constiturion or THE UNITED Srates, with a LecTurs by 
Daniel Foster, Showing that a fair interpretation and ‘application of 
said Constitution will abolish Slavery and establish Liberty 62 pp. 
Price ten cents. 

7. AnoLition DocumENTs, No. 2. The Constitution against Slave 
ry. Speech of Gen. Granger in Congress.’ Retail price two cents 
one doilar per hundred. Postagefone cent. 

8. ABOLITION DocuMENTS, No. 3.Law versus Slavery. (Extract 8 
from eminent writers on Law.) Retail price one cent, or fifty cents 
per hundred. Postage one cent per ounce. 

_ 9. ABOLITION DocumENTs, No. 4. Voting on Principle.—Letter of 
Saml. McFarland. Price 2 cents per copy, or 1 50 per hundred. 
Postage 1 cent per oz. 

10. THe Kansas Strueaie or 1856 in Congress and in the Prest- 
dential Campaign, with suggestions for the future. 80 pp. Price 12 
cents. Postage 4 cents. 

ll, Oun NationaL CuArteRs.—Viz. Constitution of 1789; Arti- 
cles of Confederation, 1778 ; Declaration of Independence, 1776 ; 
Articles of Association, 1774, with Notes and Appendix, Price 12 
cents--postage 3 cents—or $6 per hundred, 
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